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Abstract 



^.^lthough research with nonharidicapped students has shown that important benefits come 
from tutoring otn?rs, most tutoring studies 1 in special education have involved handicapped students 
*as tutees* rather than as tutoss. Those studies which have included handicapped students as tutors 
have had them tutor other handicapped students. The purpose offthis article is to report the results 
of two studies in which handicapped students tutored regular-class students. In the first study, 39 
4th-<5th grade learning and behaviorally handicapped students tutored regular-class first graders in 
/eading. In the second swdy, 17 intellectually handicapped students tutored regular-class peers in 
sign language. Comparing tutors' performance with that of other handicapped students in 
appropriate comparison groups, the results showed that tutors scored higher on reading 
achievement ($tudy 1) and experienced more social acceptance (Study 2) than students who did not 
.:v.\ While measures of general self-esteem were similar for both, the tutors and n<m... : ti:: >rs 
in Study 1 scored higher on specific subscales assessing their jjtrception of ability in 
"reading/spelling" and "general academic ability." These results suggest that handicapped students 
would make more academic and person/social progress if they were to spend some ^egu^rly 
scheduled time tutoring other students from the regular classroom. * . , 
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REyERSEfcROLE TUTORING 
- The Effects of Handicapped Students Tutoring 
Regular Class Students 

The results of two meta-analysejs have shown that tutoring is an effective strategy for 
improving the academic performance > of both tutors andtu*/s (Cohen, Kulik, & Kulik, 1982; 
Hartley, 1977). However, the effects of tutoring on self-concept and socialization have been much 
less clear. Most tutoring studies focus on academic growth of tutees, avoiding measures of 
self-concept and socialzation. Only one of the two meta-analyses deals^rectly with self-concept 
and bases its conclusions on only twelve studies (Cohen, Kulik, '& Kulik, 1982). Neither of the 
renews assesses the effects of tutoring on socialization, largely because the vast majority of stupes 
have not included it as a dependent measure. 

If social rejection anddow academic achievement are the'two most critical pr^blcr"^ fac" -1 Hy 
handicapped students, tutoring research could have important implications lor special education. 
Since tutoring aHows students to work together, each taking unique roles, it is one of few 
intervention strategies that has the potential of improving students' academic perform;.; a c, « ..<ie 
simultaneously aiding them in their personal/social development. However, a closer look at 
existing lesearch on tutoring reveals that relatively few tutoring studies have been conducted with 
handicapped students taking the role of tutor (Osguthorpe & Scruggs, 1984). This is an important 
point^ecause the tutor is.the one who has the most potential for growth in the personaWsocial area. 

Althoughtfhe authors of the previously mentioned meta-analyses did not give detailed data in 
their write-ups, it would appearlrom examining the lists of studies reviewed that only a handful of 
the ^4 studies involved handicapped students as tutors. When handicapped students do act as 
tutors, appropriate research methodology is seldom used which would allow researchers to make 

*' to 

'strong conclusions about the effects of tutoring (Scruggs & Richter, in preft). One oC ine must 
common methodological problems is the omission of an appropriate comparison group (similar 
students who did not function as tutors or tutees-). In addition, studies that do include handicapped 
tutors nearly always have themteach tutees who are also handicapped (Maher, 1984). This point is 
important because if social integration and self-concept are to be enhanced, it would seem that 
handicapped student ; tutoring regular-class students (reverse-role tutoring) would be the most 

effective approach. The purpose of this article is to report the results of two studies on reverse-role 
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While the two studies differed in a number of ways, each involved regular class students as 
tutees, unlike the vast majority of tutoring research in special education. In the" first study tipper 
grade elementary agedleaming disabled and behaviorally disordered students tytored regular class 
first graders in rea|iir1|. The purposes of this study were to measure the effects of tutoring on 
handicapped tutors' self-esteem and attitude toward reading, as well as the academic growth of both 
tutors and tu,tees. In the second study upper grade elementary aged mentally retarded students 
tutored regular class peers in sign language. The primary purpose otthis study was tq/neasure the 
effects of tutoring on the social acceptance of the handicapped tutors. 

\ 

ft 

Study 1 

The purposes of the first study wsre to measure the effeqts of' reverse-rota tutoring on :he 
self-esteem of handicapped tutors, as well as the reading achievement of both tutors and tutees. In 
r-'-M- to look at these effects, a cro^s-ace tutorial scheme was used in which ?-:r v ic 
elementary aged handicapped students tutored regular-class first graders in reading. Multiple 
measures were taken on each of the outcomes. In addition to criterion and norm-referenced 
'measurements of reading achievement and self-esteem, parents and teachers were interviewed 
"regarding their perceptions of ihe tutoring program. 



L > , M ethod 

Subjects ^ 

Students participating in this study came from a large suburban school district. A total of 78 
special education students were involved in the^tudy with 3ff students each in the treatment and 
comparison groups. These 78 students camejrom three types of special education cusses: I) 
self-contained behaviorally handicapped (BH), 2) self-contained learning disabled (LD), and 3) 
resource students. * * 

There were 24 self-contained- BH students in the study, with 12 in each of twp,classrooms. 
Of these 24, 21 were boys and 3 were, girls, with 3 in the fourth grade, 9, in the fifth and 12 in the 
sixth. These students were viewed as having the mo/t serious behavioral problems for their age 
group in the district. However, their academic achievement varied significantly, wi^h Reading levels 
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from first through the twelfth grade.' , *. ■ '\ 

A total of 26 self-contained LD students participated in the study, with 13 m each of two 
glasses. Of tjiese 26, 20 were, boys and six we're girls, with 16 of appropriate age for fifth grade 
and 10 for sixth grade. As"with.the splf-contained BH students, these LD students were viewed as 
.having the most serious learning problems for the age group in the district Most were reading at 
least three grade levels behirTd their regulalvclass peers.. - ' • • * • 

The remaining 28 special education students in the study included 14 students from each of 
two schools. There were 18 boys and 10 girls, with 8 sixth graders; 12 fifth graders and 8 fourth 
graders. Of the 28 respurce students' 19 were classified as^D and the other 9 were identified as 
BH. • C * • „ * '* • - • 

In addition to'the 78 special education students in the study, there were also 82 first graders 
why participated as tuteCS. These students, while .not classified as special education students, were* 
selected by their teachers as performing below grade level in, reading. Also included in the study 

were the 10 teachers of these first grade students/ 4 special education teachers apd-paf of ?<) 1 
handicapped tutors. • * 

Research Dfoign. 

Special education students were, assigned to groups in two different ways: self-contained), 
ituder.ts were randomly afssigned<Jby classroom lq either the experimental or comparison 'group; 
-resource students .were individually randomly assigned to either group.. Thus, the experimental 
group (those who functioned as tutors) consisted of one class'of 12 BH student^ one class of 13 * 
LD students, and 14 resource students. The comparison group consisted of an equal number of 
students with the same hancUcapping condition§ and educational j^ement. 

First graders participating in the study were' individually randomly assigned to either the 

* * 

experimental group (functioning as tutees) or to the comparison group. With' attrition this resulted 
in 37 first graders in the experimental .group and 45 in the comparison j|roup. < 

Instruments ' %. 

Reading, achievement Two instruments were usei\to measure students' reading 
achievement: 1) the Woodcock-Johnson Psvcho-Educat ional Baqerv. Pap 2 . Subtests 13, 14, -and 
15 (Woodcock & Johnson, 1977), and 2) the Beginning Reading 1 criterion Tesf^ HarriRon, 
1980). The subtests used from the Woodcock-Johnson tejfmcluded measures of: letter and word 
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identification, word attack skills, and passage comprehension.^ The Beginning Rending ] test was 
nude specifically for the tutorial reading program used in the study and included measures of: 
consonant sounds, short vowel sounds, digraph sounds, decoding skills, and sight words. Thus, 
the two tests were similar in contents but one is norm-referenced (the Woodcock-Tnhnsnn^ 
providing age and grade^eyei scores, while the other is criterion-referenced (the Beginning 
Reading 1 test) providing detailed mastery scores. 

Sflf-ggteem measures. In order to overcome some of the difficulties described in 
previous tutoring research regarding self-estee.nfoutcomes, three different tests, were used to 
measure this variable: The Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale (Pi er s, 1969), Ihc 
Student's Perception of Ability Scale (SPA r 5) (Boersma & Chapman, 1978), and The Inferred 
5 If-CoTicept Scale (McDanieM^). The Piers-Harris is one of the most widely'"/ed measrres 
or general s«tf-concept. It consists of W"yes n , "no" statements designed to measure students' 
r -rent'ons of themselves. The SPAS is a 7Q item felf-rcnort instrument which i< - • r' ••^"♦h- ' to 
r.vawe general self-concept, but students' perceptions of their ability in school related areas. Tnis 
migty be termed a student's "academic self-concept." Unlike the first tv*> instruments, the Inferred 
St-lVCwrgpt Scale is not setlf- administered, but filled out by the student's teacher or rM ,en;. It 
nvludes items related to student behavior from wfiich self-concept can then be inferred. 

-Materials and Tutor Training : 

■ -> » 

All handicapped students assigned to the tutoring group were trained to teach reading using 

materials adapted frcn an existing tutorial system (Harrison, 1080). The training occurred in. three 

,one£our sessions and focused on.specific tutoring techniques designed to teach sight words* letter 

sounds, and blending skills, "futors learned how to give positive feedback forcorrect responses 

and avariety of techniques for handling incorrect responses. Before tutoring, each student was 

required fc demonstrate mastery ofcthe 'techniques by role-playing the part of a tutor *:ith* traii.ed 

examiner^Paraprofessional aides were also trained in the use of the system and later functioned as 

supervisors of tfte tutors, providing remedial training, when needed. ' ' 

Procedures 

Written permission was obtained from the parents of each of the students participating in the 
study. Once this permission was obtained, the Woodcock-Jo jinson test was administered as a. 

s . 
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pretest to all special education students participating in the study. The Beginning Read nr»i test was 
.also admin instered to all first graders as a pretest, as well as to ilThandicapped students who scored 
lower than the third grade level on the Woodcock-Johnson test. 

All special education -students in both groups completed the self-report" items on the 
Piers-Harris and the SPAS prior to the tutoring. Teachers of these students also completed pre 
measures on ,each special education student using the Inferred SelfVConcept test. None of tlje 
self-esteem instruments were administered to first graders. »• \ . * 

During the next two weeks, handicapped students were trained as tutorsrafter which tutoring 
began. Three or four student teams would tutor at a time for 15-20 minute sessions, four daysj>er 
week. This procedure waji followed for a period of 14 weeks, or approximately 18-20 hours of 
actual tutoring! k ' • • • 

To control for "time-on-task," first graders in the comparison group received additional 
reading help in the classroom. During the tutoring time, first graders either read with upper grade 
• -•• ••••c 1 ;i^ Mudcr.Knr-eccl .cd additio:Var;rdivf<;!y;.il help !>'>:n ;V -\ ^r;>;!c teaiher. 

At the conclusion of the 14 weeks of tutoringr the three {.elf-esteem measures were 
re -administered to all- handicapped student* in- both groups. The handicapped students who were 
pretested at or below a third grade reading level on the Woodcock- Johnson - reading test were also 
£ lv en the Beginning Reading 1 test. The 82 first graders were posttested with both reading tests. 
After the^posttest data were gathered, interviews were conducted with parents and teachers using a 
structured interview schedule designed specifically for this study . 

Data Analvse<j 

The primary purposes of the data analyses were to determine if the tutoring had affected the 
reading achievement of ; both tutors and tutees, as well as, tutors' self-esteem. Multivariate analysis 
of covariance vvas selected as an appropriate statistical procedure for making these determinations. 
In t;i;h of the quantitative analyses, pretests were used as covariates which yielded adjusted 
posttest mean scjores for each group. , 

Four multivariate analyses were conducted: the first included total scores for handicapped 
students from each of the four main outcome measures; the seconci included subscalc scores of 
handicapped students on the three self-esteem measures; the third included handicapped students' 
subscale scores from the Woodcock-Johnson test; and trie fourth analyzed first graders' subscale 
scores from the Woodcock-Johnson test. Following the multivariate analyses, univariate analyses 
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. , \s ere used to test differences, between the two groups on individual subscales. Parent and teachef 
iterview data were summarized by categorizing responses and calculating frequencielMbr each 
category. ▼ ■■ 1 



$■ * 
n Results 



• The findings; of Study 1 will be reported ir three sections: 1) self-esteem and reading 
achievement of handicapped students, 2) reading achievement of first graders, and 3) parental and 
teacher perceptions of the tutoring program. 



Effects on Handicapped Students ^ 

. ^ The results df the first multivariate analysis of covariance showed that there were test, score 
deferences between the group of handicapped students who participated as tutors and the g* jp 

, wlKrdid not, Hotelling's T2 = .252, p < .003. Further analysis showetj that the total scores for 
••• n - r the three self-cs:tem measures were not different for l!>e,t\u> groups. Ii > . .cr. ic 
univariate test comparing handicapped students' reading scores (on the Woodcock -Johnson) 
showed that those who tutored performed significantly better on reading skills than did students 
w:-.n did not tutor." E (1, 76) = 17.79, p < .01. Handicapped students who tuto^d scored 

t approximately one half of a standard deviation better on their.total reading score (M * 486, £Q = 
1 8), than did handicapped students in the control group (M - 476, SB = 1 8). 

While total self-esteem scores did not show group differences, the results of the second, 
multivariate analysis of covariance, which compared group performance on the various subscales 
of the sejf-esteem measures, showed that certain subscales were different between the two groups, 
Hotelling's T2 « .301, p < .02. Further analysis showed that" handicapped tutors were more 
positive in their perceptions of their "general ability" (M ■ 7.3, SD « 3. 1) than were those who did /, 
not tutor (M = 5.6, SB = 3.6), E (1, 76) - 5.32, p < .05. Tutors also scored higher on their 
pe: ^epiions of their" reading and spelling ability" (M - 7.6, SB * 2.9), than did students in me 
control group (M * 6.3, SB * 3.7), E ( 1 , 76) = 4.01 , p < .05. Again, tutors scored approximately • 
one half of a standard deviation better than control students on these sujjscales. The other 
subscales showed no difference.. 

The clearest differences between groups appeared in the third set of analyses. These results 
showed that tutors scored better than control students on the "word attack" and the "passage 
comprehension" subtests of the Woodcock- Johnson .' On t^e word attack subtest, tutors scored 
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about one and a half standard deviations (M - 14.? , £D - 4.5) better than control students (M ■ 

8.8, * 3.9), £ (1, 76) = 49.75, g < .001. Passage comprehension scores were not as disparate 

as word attack scores, showing that tutors scored slightly less than one'Jialf of a standard deviation 

better than control students E (1, it) = 8.99, a < .01. Grade level scores on the test showed that 

tutors made an average gain of eight tenths of a yeai?', while controls improved only jy^o tenths of a 

year. The results of the criterion reading test (Beginning Reading 1 ) showed that tutors scored an 

average of 85% on the decoding subtest, with control students .scoring 51%. Using raw scores as 

— / 
comparisons, tutors performed rwfull standard deviations better than controls. 

4 

Reading Achievement of First firaders 

Analyses showed that ttttees performed better than controls on all subtests of the criterion test 
and on the word attack subtesf of the Woodcock-Johnson . Using means adjusted for the initial 
differences obtained on the criterion pretest, tutors scored an average of 10 (SE *4.0) and controls ■ 

<^red an "avcracc of 6.8 CSD =■ 3.8) on. the word attack section of ^^'xh.t^r^OJj As 
would be expected, differences on the criterion- test were substantial on all subtests, 'iutees scored 
better on "consonant sounds," "short vowel sounds," "digraphs," and "decoding," than did 
c ontrols. Most of tScae differences were approximately one- full standard deviation. 

frarem and Teacher Pet captions \ 

A total of 87% of the parents of the 39 handicapped tutors were interviewed following the 14 
weeks of tutoring. When asked to describe how their child felt about tutoring, 73% reported that 
their child felt "very positive" about the program, 21% said that their child had "positive" feelings 
a.bout tutoring. One parent said that the child had "negative" feelings/and-one^parent had no 
opinion. When asked about their own feelings toward the tutoring program, 83%. of the parents 
reported that they had "very positive" feelings, .with 18% saying that their feelings were '"positive." 
Some expressed initial feelings of apprehension about their child being taken out of class 10 tutor 
another child who was, perhaps, in less need of help than their own child. Others had initial fears 
that their chil>may not be able to handle the tutoring task. However, following the tutoring, all of 
these parents' reservations had disappeared. 

When asked whether the tujprin^ program had had observable effects on their child's 
reading ability, self-esteem, and social interaction, the responses of parents were mixed. Fully 
79% felt that tutoring had positively affected their child's reading ability, compared to 2^% who felt 
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that there had been no observable effect on reading ability. Regarding self-esteem. 91% reported v 
observable improvements from the. tutpring. The remaining 9% reported" Seeing no change in 
self-esteem. Parents showed much less agreement concerning effects of the tutoring on social 
interaction. A total of 44% said that they had seen improvements in their child's social skills, 
which they attributed to tutoring; while 56% reported seeing noWervable change. 

Teachers who had studenis participating in' tfte prpgraim were strongly supportive of 
reverse-role tutoring. All JO'firrt grade teachers reported that their students felt "very positive" 
about participating in the progrant Seven (70%) of the first grade teachers reported their personal 
feelings about.jhe tutoring program as "very positive" with three (30%) citing ''positive" feelings. 
Interestingly, prior to the 'tutoring, seven of the ten teachers had strong apprehensions or negative 
feeUn^s_aj^t reverse-role tutoring, primarily because they worried about the ability of 
handicapped students to become effective tutors. The four special education teachers also felt very 
positive toward the •program, -reporting a variety of benefits to handicappecUutors. The most 
'-ecvemly mentioned benefit was "improved' re1f-ej;teem ,"-fo!V>\\ i\1 by rv: •'' «••••*. of 
x>pv:.y.oiAiy," "improved social skills,"- and "improved reading skills^ The benefus iirsl grade 
teachers reported for tutees were similar, but in nearly opposite order. The overwhelming benefit 
Reported for tutees was "improved reading skills," followed by "^eater academic confidence, and 
"improved self-esteem." ■' 

.... • - , 



* . , Study 2 

While Study 1 focused on apademic; achievement and self-esteem, Study 2 focused on the 
effects of reverse-role tutoring on wcTal acceptance. In order to maximize the potential for affecting 
social acceptance, peer tutoring was used, rather than the cross- age tutoring scheme used in 
Study 1, allowing handicapped studem>Ho tutor regular-class students of the same age. Since most 
•academic subjects would be inappropriate, for reverse-role'ptfcr tutoring, sign language (a novel 
subject to both groups) was selected as the topic to b^tored. 

As a prelude to the second experiment apiM^tudy was conducted in which 15 fifth and' 
sixth grade educable mentally retarded students tufcW their regular-class peers in sign language 
(Custer & Osguthorpe, 1983). The results of this'sfudy showed that following the tutoring, 
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handicapped tutors experienp^d a marked increase in positive social interaction with rcru*ur class 
peers. However, due r to4nvironmental constraints, no comparison group was induced m the 
design of the study, arid observation of social interaction was limited to oniy a few pre and post 



sessions. 



Method 

\ A school district was selected for the study which had two self-contained classes for 
"intellectually handicapped" students. Students in one of these classrooms participated as 
reverse-role tutors (treatment group), while students in the other classroom received no intcrp^nf ton 
(comparison group). A non-equivalent control group design was selected for this statfj hec;r. vc 
experimenters felt that the threats posed by contamination Were more serious than those posed hy 
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1,'he treatment group included 17 students ranging in chronological ages approf »u.'e J« »e 
founh through the Sixth grades. Of the 17 students, 11 had been classified by the district as 
' intellectually handicapped," 5 as "severely handicapped," and 1 as." multiply handicap * « ■** 
omparison grpup included 16 students of appropriate'age for the fifth grade, all of whom hdd been 
classified as "intellectually handicapped," Most of the students in e5cVof the groups had been 
attending a self-contained classroom in their school for several years ' *•> 
A total of 20 regular-class peers voluntarily participated in the study as to tees, with three of 
u%se functioning as alternates in case of absence&J 

fa. 
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Measures and Procedures 

Tutor Training . Tutor training procedures for this study were darived from previous 
res-arch on reveise-role jutoring (Osguthofrc, 1984) During the first eight weeks of the projea. 
handicapped students in the treatment group received draining in sign language and tutoring 
techniques. The' 30 minute sessions were conducted by a tacher's aide and occurred twice each 
week. In addition to learning basic signs (alphabet, number*., colors. animals, etch tutor* te<mwt 
how to demonstrate each sign, mfliuJoi incorrect responses, and give positive telMcji to the lute* 
for correct responses. * _ 

Specially developed materials were used to reduce the amount of training needed. These 
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materials consisted primarily of 'a set of prompt cards on which the handicapped tutor saw a 
phdtfgraph of the object or word, graphic representations of the hand shapes (si j;ns), ana\the 
printed word to be signed The reverse side of the prompt cards consisted of ,enly the printed word ■ 
to be signed. Groups of cards were bound with large rings and mounted on small, cardboard table • 
easels. Before becoming a tutor, each handicapped student was required to show mastery of the 
signs and tutojing techniques using the prompt cards. - • 

Tutoring Sessions. During the next 10 week period, each handicapped student in the ' 
treatment gmnp tutored a regular-class student in 15 minute afternoon sessions, 3 days per week. 
The aide supervised each tutoring session, ensuring that tutors knew what to teach and when to 
teach it. By using the prompt cards the handicapped student had a constant reminder of how the 
vartoils hand Shapes were to be made* while the tutee was al ways aware of which word was being f 
taught. 




i'ri'i-.phiv observations. The primary outcome measure for this stud)' wln the a;;^ct 
observation of handicapped tutors' social contact with regular-class students during recess. At the 
treatment school a total of 20 observations were made prior to the beginning of iu;orinc 
("pre-;reatment") with 68 additional observations being conducted, once tutoring was in progress 
v' djring treatment"). An observer, familiar with the children, used a structured observation form 
to record interaction between handicapped and regular-class students. Each time a tutor interacted 
with a regular-class student, the amount of elapsed time was recorded, as well as a description of 
the interaction. These descriptions were later judged as being either "positive" or "negative." In 
order to establish reliability of the measure, a second observer conducted five observations which 
were compared with the first observer's records. Because this comparison showed 98% agreement 
between the two observers,, only one observer participated for the remainder of the study. 

Similar, but fewer observations were conducted at the control school, with o:ie measure 
being taken prior to tutoring and three measures being taken during the tutoring. The reduced 
number of observations was made largely because there were no interactions to observe. After 
seeing no interaction between handicapped and regular-class students, the observers asked the 
teacher about her own observations. The teacher assured the observers that she had seen no 
interaction between her students and regular-class students during recess. 
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AdxlilfciUl ttivasunffi. In addition to free-play observation, data wea gathered on 
'parental and tutee«Utjtudes, as well 'as tutoring and signing skills of the handicapped tutors. Using 
a structured interview form, each tutor's parents w p ere given an opportunity to express their 
perceptions of the project during a telephone interview, likewise, tutees were asked in personal 
^interviews to respond regarding their attitudes toward theoroject and toward the handicapped tutors 
themselves. Tutors were also given individually admi&stered mastery -tests on their ability to 
remember all of the signs that had been introc' aced, as well as their ability to use proper tutoring 
techniques.' 



Results 

\ In tlvs section of the ^ticle resales will be-eiven of fao-nlav obven ;«"»i;*nV ' \\<r -n! 

' * (J v • 

interviews, lutee interviews, am' sign language and tutoring skills tests. 

Prec-plav Obse. Nations 

The results of the free-play observation were summarized in the following ways: 1 ) all data . 
were converted to percentages of observation time spent in positive interaction with regular-class 
students; 2) for both treatment and comparison groups, means were calculated for "pre" and 
' during treatment" totals; 3) to give a more detailed view of student behavior, each series of ten 
tt&tment group totals were combined, presiding a week by week picture of social interaction. 

The results of the free-play observations showed that after the tutoring began, handicapped 
tutors spent more tjian twice the amount of time positively interacting with regular-class students 
than they had prior to the tutoring (4% vs. 11%). A comparison of the pre-treatment vs. during 
treatment means (rsjng a paired t-test), showed that this gain in tutors' social blha\ k«r uas 
statistically significant, 1 (16) = 2.66, & <c .02'. Students in the comparison group did not 
evidence any interaction with regular-class students either before or during the treatment period. 

Further analysis of the data showed that during the first set of ten observations at the 
treatment school, tutcV interaction time rose only slightly from an average of 4% to 6% of the 
recess time. However, during the second set of ten observations ttfe interaction time rose to 13"% 

IT 

and did not fall below 9% through the end of the experiment. In other words, the increase in 
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j •■ »sitive social behavior occurred during the*secpnd and third weeks after the tutoring had begun. It 
should be noted that not all of the tutors experienced an increase in social interaction. Of the 17 
tutors, 41% experienced a mean gain of at least 6% in positiveinteraction, while 58% of the tutors 
experienced a negligible change. Very little negative interaction was observed either before or after 
the tutoring began. Of all positive interaction observed, 19% occurred between tutors and their 
tutees with the remainder occurring with other regular-class students. Interestingly, of tutors who 
did show an increase in social interaction, 87% were classified as intellectually handicapped with 
the remaining 1 3% being classified is severely or multiply-handicapped. 

Parent Interviews ^ 

PareTTTs of 82% of-thei tutors were available for interviews. In describing their child's 

feelings about the .rotating program, all parents reported that their child had positive or very positive 

feelings towards, the program. Only oqe parent had reservations regarding the child's participation 
* / 

•n^» \n ♦ w 

t 

When asked if their child's social interation seemed to have been affected, 7 1 % of the parents 
reported noticing an improvement. Some parents mentioned improved sibling relations, while * 
< :i.er>» commented on their'child's increased ability to socialize with friends. 

When asked if the tutoring experience had had an effect an how children "felt about 
themselves," 64% of the parents reported that they perceived a noticeable improvement in their 
child's self-esteem. The remaining parents said they had hot seen a change. Mo^st of these pare&ts 
reported that theirchild already had high self-esteem, before the project began. ." 

While not specifically targeted in the project, half of the parents described improvements in 
their child's communication skills. Most of these parents felt that learning sign language and 
teaching it to other students had helped their children express themselves more clearly. The 
remaining parents did not mention any improvements in their child's cor imunication skills. 

Tit leg Interviews 

°A total of 15 (75%) of the tutees were interviewed at the end of the study. When asked what 
they had learned from the experience, 57% of tutees mentioned sign language, with 43% saying 
that they hajd learne^to appreciate people like their handicapped tutors. When asked what they had 
learned about mentally handicapped students, 82% of thctutees' responses were positive, reporting 
that they learned that mentally handicapped students "have feelings," that "they're nice," and that 
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they "are smart at some, things." The remaining IB% of the students had difficulty verbalizing what 
they^ad learned from the experience. • " •'■ 

When asked if they felutffferently toward their tutors following the tutoring, all of the tutees 
reported that they felt better toward thejr Most remaYkeoVthat they felt more 

W comfortable being friends with handle^ tutors' 
feelings had changed toward mon/aU ©f^^^ 
tutees said mat toey felt mat toeirt^^ 

the tutors seemed more ,, relaxed , Varoun&-^ '^-V 1 ':^ -'S***?* : * 

Signing and Tutoring Skills '■• ' - V 7 " " : • A' : .' C: "; 

The results of the signing skills test sn{Me^m^^ 

(SO 9 IS) of the signs taught jluring'. the: '^stOj|}y 9 ; VJii1e r r]tu»^S^qred : jam. ..average • pi •'66% :: 
(SD=15.16). , -yrr^^it 

. The results of the tutoring skills evaluations showed Tli|»ft av bi*r»'' 4 \\^!^^rH^^'»- ; ? ; vilc.: ^i^: ^ r<? ->TTie^ 
mean score* always fell within the "good" to "excetten^-f ang^; 
students included in the study were able to master the basic t^chft'i^ues of I 




J v. 



Discfission and Conclusion 



Ur.r. . 



The results of the two studies reported in this article show that with appropriate training and-, 
supervision, handicapped students can function effectively as tuto^.^^cMj(?arn todemotistr&te 
instructional content, monitor tutee performance, and give appropr^te fe^q^ack 
students developed these skills more readily than other students, even thos,e. with more severe 
handicaps were able to function, in the tutoring role. - Thtfact that mos^ban^cap^d students 
bed: me highly effective tutors is one of the most important fin^ihgs;^^fe;^$earcflr •• %'A latest 
concern of parents and teachers in a reverse-role tutoring; prftject is their fear that handicapped 
students will be placed in a role too difficult for mem to handle. One special education teacher 
voiced her reservations early in the project, indicating that learning ^ablc4 students woul^ be 
asked to tutor in their weakest subject (reading), and be required to york 
might soon exceed the tutors in reading skills. While these concents are iogic^il, 'ifee ■vbiol^'of? this-, 
research would suggest that such problems simply do not arise, if U^ors and leaders are hatched 
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•appropriately. Data from Study 1 indicated that the tutor's* with the'lowest reading level at the 
beginning of the study made the roost gains in reading skills, as a result of acting as tu tors. 

The data further showed thattoth tutors and tutees experience growth in the topic tutojed. 
Those.in the sign JanguagJjtudy developed an impressive signing vocabulary in a relatively short 
period of time. Those in the reading study showed more growth in reading man comparison 
students. This conclusion is important because itimplies that teaching someone else is an effective, 
but seldom used strategy for improving learning among a wide.variety of handicapped students. 
The results are congruent with the findings of previous tutoring research in which regular-class 
students functioned as tutors (Cohen, Kulik, & Kulik, 1982). j' - * 

From the results of Study 2, it can be concluded that socially isolated handicapped students 
often experience increase^ social acceptance as a result of tutoring regular-class peers,, Wnile all of 
the handicapped tutors in the sign language study did not £how marked increases in social 

^interaction, some made impressive gains.' When the gains are compared with other students in : 
similar self-contained settings, the 'improvements are especially meaningful. Jn other wrvfs. 

. self-contained students .(whether LD or EMR), without some intervention like reverse-rdle tuttinng, 
often have little, if ^^^an^interact^n with their peers in the regular classroom. It i$ important to note" 

, that the socialization benefits measure^ in Study 2 resulted from an interventionihat did noi iiiClaoe 
the direct teaching of social skills. Because tutors are placed in a leadershA role with their 

t nonh.andicappeo* peers, opportunities am aya|labic^jn»ipropal'moddi^ as wefas direct practice 

[ of social skills. These findings have implication! for handicapped students who may now be 
placed in close proximity to regular-i:la&s stu^^ 
findings also have implications for social ^ 

• an intervention for increasing social acceptance (Gresham, 1984). ^.:7';U;lfe; 

For a variety Of reasons conclusions regarding the effects of tutoring on self-concept cannot 
be stated with as much confidence as the conclusions concerning academic achievement and social 
acceptance. Data from the first experiment showed that handicapped tutors *impro\ ed.(6v$r 
controls) in their perception of ability in topics related, to the topic turored (reading and spelling). 
While measures of general self-concept did not show significant gains for students in treatment 
groups, parents and teachers reported that self-concept was in their opinion the primary benefit of 
the program, The reasons for the ambiguity of the findings regarding self-esteem may stem from 
two factors. First„measuring self-esteem is more difficult than measuring academic performance* 
and perhaps, most difficult with handicapped students (Wylie, 1974). Second, it may be more 
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appropriate lb expect gains* in attitudes toward the^tutpring iop^'thWui general sell-esteeini' 
Certain items on tests of general self-esteem would ;Ji^ely not be afftected by a studeht§ 
participation in a tutoring program. v ~ ; { ;*.■-. ' s > ••'**''> ••• . .v^vAv! 

Since previous research hai warded against tte.iwgi^^ffil^^^^ on students with 
initially low self-esteem, further analyses were conducted on the measures Of general self-esteem 
(Strodtbeck, Ronchi, & Hansell, 19,76).; The analyses showed that altitibugh these low Self-esteem 
tutors did not show significant gains, they likewise did not show, a sijgnificant drop in general 
self-esteem; as students had in the research reported.by Strodtbeck,.et ah The data further showed 
that these- students contributed as much as higher self-esteem students' to the gains on specific : 
subscales measuring students' attitudes toward,the totorng topic. This finding is fikely due to the 
amount of structure included in the tutoring experience in both Study 1 and Study 1 - - i / 
, ; The additional data gathered from parents, teachers, and tutees showed that each of these 
groups perceive reverse-role tutoring as an effective intervention* strategy in special education, 
Ti'ey Relieve that handicapped as well .a* nonhandicapped students rcc$ve*a v*rie*y>f i/cffs^Jj 
and social benefits from their participation as tutors Or tutees. Interestingly, parenis report benefits 
they have noticed at home in addition to the observed benefits measured in the school setting. 

The results of the two studies have important implications for special education.- ihe 
present time most handicapped students involved in tutoring programs participate only^astuteW 
Those who do get an opportunity to tutor, usually work with i other handicapped students. In both 
cases students are likelyfto miss some of the benefits which participants experience as they tutor 
others^ from the regular classroom, benefits which should 'be pre-planned by teachers, parents and 
the Student •-'•- v -- r : ~ \^:rH : / : '-'-' K r :-?-&i{v£? t &^A *.>;-4? .-^p. • " "V- 

One sttengthoi^ 

, handicapped tutors'. For example, in Study 1 handicapped tutdh' reading skills were pre-assessed 
as Carefully as the skms of the fiist gradere they were to^ 

to make more appropriate decisions regarding the pairing; of a handicapped iutor wiUl ;a 
regular-class tutee, Past tutoring research has otfcn focused so heavily on the tii^ ^tjitc^'^^l 
been viewed more as service providers,rthan as, s|udem> with *^ 
implementing tutoring projects in special education, care should be taken to ensure that specific 
needs of tutors are being addressed (Cerper & Kauffman, 1981), If the handicapped student's 
need is primarily academic, a cross-age scheme, such as the one used in Study 1 could 'be 
prescribed. Tf a handicapped student's primary need is social acceptance, a peer tutoring 
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configuration, sucn.asthe one used in Study 2, shbuld -be considered. In tither cane, emphasis 
should be placed on the needs of tutors, as well as the needs of tutees. When equal attention is 
given to the unique characteristics of both students in the tutoring diad, both handicapped and * 
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